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"Latin- American Issues and Policies," "The Mexican Im- 
broglio," and "The Pacific and Asia." Here the discussion is 
for the most part full, accurate, and impartial. Mr. Ogg appar- 
ently does not attach a great deal of importance to President 
Wilson's declaration on the Monroe Doctrine nor does he con- 
sider the President's Pan-American policy as an attempt to make 
successful the endeavor of twenty-one states — the whole of the 
Western world — for friendly intercourse and peace among them- 
selves. The treaties which it was announced in the early part of 
191 6 were to be negotiated with Latin- American states guaran- 
teeing territorial integrity under Republican forms of govern- 
ment, promising aid against the exportation of arms to any but 
legally constituted governments, etc., are not mentioned. They 
are of special significance when taken in connection with the 
other elements of Mr. Wilson's Pan-American policy, the impor- 
tance of which has been obscured by the attention given the 
Mexican imbroglio. 

Our interest in the European War and the events leading to 
the entrance of America are covered in two chapters — thirty- 
three pages. It is doubtful whether justice can be done the sub- 
ject in such brief compass. Mr. Ogg's attempt, in brief, is clear, 
non-partisan when it comes to describing Mr. Wilson's attempts 
to keep the United States out of war, and for the most part accu- 
rate. It is the Declaration of London of 1909, not 191 1 ; and the 
"peace without victory" phrase appeared in the President's ad- 
dress to the Senate on January 22, 191 7, not in his note to the 
belligerents (December, 191 6) calling for a statement of war aims. 

But these errors and the other criticisms that have been ven- 
tured are minor. Mr. Ogg's book should appeal to every Amer- 
ican who desires accurate and well-digested information on the 
events he has lived through. The footnotes and a bibliograph- 
ical essay indicate a wealth of material for intensive study. 

Lindsay Rogers. 

Representative Plays by American Dramatists, 1765-1819. Edited, 
with an Introduction to Each Play, by Montrose J. Moses. New York : 
E. P. Dutton & Company. 1918. $3.00. 

A gratifying phase of the present-day study of American liter- 
ature is the rapidly growing interest in the history of our drama, 
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long a neglected field. Thirty-three years ago the Dunlap So- 
ciety went pioneering into this region, which now claims the 
serious attention of a goodly number of recognized scholars. 
During the last half dozen years in particular it has risen from a 
book collector's hobby to a matter of real literary importance. 
Within that time some early plays have been carefully edited 
and published separately ; numerous articles and several uni- 
versity dissertations on various divisions of the subject have been 
written; in the winter of 1916-17 the New York branch of the 
Drama League of America presented an extensive exhibition of 
native plays and two delightful matinees of scenes from important 
dramas of the past century and a quarter, while at the other cen- 
tres similar efforts were made to stimulate interest ; at about the 
same time Professor A. H. Quinn's excellent collection of Rep- 
resentative American Plays from the beginnings to the present 
issued from the press, and late in 191 7 the first volume of The 
Cambridge History of American Literature devoted a chapter to 
our early drama. As immediate evidence of the continued ap- 
peal of the subject there appeared in March the first of three 
volumes of Representative Plays of American Dramatists, edited 
by Montrose J. Moses. This compilation, and that of Professor 
Quinn, are especially hopeful signs, for they mean that the plays 
themselves are being called for and will be widely read. 

Mr. Moses's previous indefatigable labors in this field were 
sufficient assurance that his new work, announced several months 
ago, would be a thoroughly valuable contribution, and the first 
volume amply fulfils the expectation. It covers the period from 
1765 to 1 8 19, and contains the following plays: The Prince of 
Parthia by Thomas Godfrey, Jr., Ponteach; or, the Savages of 
America by Robert Rogers, The Group by Mrs. Mercy Warren, 
The Battle of Bunkers Hill by Hugh Henry Brackenridge, The 
Fall of British Tyranny; or, American Liberty by John Leacock, 
The Politician Out-witted by Samuel Low, The Contrast by 
Royall Tyler, Andre by William Dunlap, The Lndian Princess; 
or, La Belle Sauvage by J. N. Barker, She Would Be a Soldier; 
or, The Plains of Chippewa by M. M. Noah. Incidentally it may 
be noted that the series agrees in plan with Professor Quinn's 
book, but it is more exhaustive, since Volume I includes ten 
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plays while Professor Quinn has but four from the same period. 
Mr. Moses has preceded each play with a reproduced title-page, 
and there are portraits of six of the writers. The introductions, 
which stand at the beginning of the book and before each piece, 
though at times somewhat unsatisfactory in style and arrange- 
ment, contain much illuminating historical, biographical, and 
critical information. They throw many side-lights upon theat- 
rical conditions, and taken together compose in a measure a 
summary of the dramatic history of the period. There is a se- 
lected bibliography for each author. 

In the general introduction Mr. Moses says: "The plays in- 
cluded in this series have very largely been selected because of 
their distinct American flavour. The majority of the dramas 
deal directly with American subjects. But it seemed unwise and 
unrepresentative to frame one's policy of selection too rigidly on 
that score." Indeed, one might wish that the policy had been 
followed less rigidly than it was so far as the first volume is con- 
cerned, for of the ten plays all except The Prince of Parthia are 
American in theme, a proportion which does not indicate the 
actual practice of that era. Hardly more than half the early 
plays treat native material, and some of the best are foreign in 
subject-matter. By way of substitute one of the three Revolu- 
tionary plays might have given way to Peter Markoe's The 
Patriot Chief (1784), a piece of some comparative merit, which 
illustrates the contemporary leaning toward semi-classical themes 
and treatment in tragedy. In place of Dunlap's Andre his Lei- 
cester might have appeared, not only because of its superior liter- 
ary qualities, but also because it marks a turning from the pseudo- 
classical form of tragedy to the romantic and Gothic. However, 
those who wish to consider our early drama as a social reaction 
to the national conditions will find Mr. Moses's selection above 
criticism. 

To the student of American literature this first volume comes 
as a most welcome acquisition, containing as it does a number 
of plays hitherto almost inaccessible. The care and grasp of the 
field which it manifests are proof that the two succeeding vol- 
umes will complete a work of large value and excellence. It is 
understood that the intention is eventually to publish the collec- 
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tion in Everyman's Library. Surely nothing could be more of an 
incentive to the study of our drama than the appearance of this 
carefully chosen series in a popular-priced edition. 

Oral Sumner Coad. 

Publications of the Mississippi Historical Society. Edited by 
Dunbar Rowland, LL.D. Centenary Series. Volume I. Jackson, Miss- 
1916. Pp. 664. 

The Mississippi Historical Society, which, under the direction 
of Professor Riley, has achieved a preeminence in local historical 
work, begins with this volume a new series under a new editor, 
Dr. Rowland. Of the 616 pages of text, excluding index, 395 
consist of an intensive study of Provisional Government in Mis- 
sissippi, 1865-1868, by J. S. McNeily; a well-written and well- 
documented monograph, notable for its lack of footnotes and 
absence of chapter division. Other titles are "Mississippi," a 
State song, and "Mississippi's Colonial Population," by Mrs. 
Dunbar Rowland, "History of Company C, Second Mississippi 
Regiment, Spanish-American War," by James Malcolm Robert 
Shaw, "Colonel Strother Gaines and Main Traveled Roads," by 
George J. Leftwich, "James Lockhart Autry," by James M. 
Greer, and " Walthall's Brigade, Army of the Tennessee, C. S. 
A," by E. T. Sykes. 

The contents compare favorably with preceding volumes ; but 
a notable contrast is the absence of biographical sketches of the 
contributors, the entire neglect of footnotes, and also the absence 
of bibliographies. The sub-title, Centenary Series, is a tribute 
to the one-hundredth anniversary of Mississippi's admission to 
statehood, which occurred in 1 8 1 7. Source material is promised 
for future volumes. Wm. K. Boyd. 

America's Case Against Germany. By Lindsay Rogers. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Company. Pp. xiv, 264. 1917. 

Dr. Rogers's purpose in writing this book may be stated in his 
own words : "To describe the origin and development of the con- 
troversy which was the immediate cause of the war between the 
United States and Germany." Though the author's point of 
view is that of the writer on international law, the book may be 



